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Calling all Secretaries 
A Talk on Current Matters 


The entry of Russia into the war 
has had some curious ‘repercussions 
in this country. The thoroughly dis- 
credited British Communist Party has 
donned a halo of virtue and would 
like to assume the sponsorship of our 
new Allies. They and they alone, we 
must believe, understand Russia and 
the Russian situation, in which case 
Russia should pray to be saved from 
its friends. 


The booby trap has for many years 
been part of the high strategy of the 
-C.P. and the pincer movement by 
which a piece is to be nibbled here 
and-there from the Labour Party. The 
booby-trap as an instrument for dis- 
lodging fragments and _ spreading 
dissension within the Labour Party: is 
being extensively used throughout the 
country at the moment. Most of our 


readers know of the damaging work . 


being attempted in their constituen- 
cies under cover of this or that 
specious plea on behalf of the war 
effort. New organisations spring up, 
never, of course, openly as a Commu- 
nist organisation or even a Communist 
controlled organisation, but the nigger 
is in the wood pile just the same. 


At the present time all new organi- 
sations should be narrowly watched, 
and our members warned to keep clear 
of them. If anything is wanted 
doing, especially in the way of passing 
resolutions, our own parties are quite 
capable of doing it. But through 


Party machinery and Party power we 
are able to go i1urther. 

Conventions and conferences of the 
kind we indicate rarely go further 
than the passing of resolutions, and 
thus they leave just what _ the 
promoters desire to sow, i.e., discon- 
tent, anger and distrust. So the game 
works. But a word of warning. It is 
unwise to leave the field of agitation 
to the disruptionists, Local parties 
should be very active in every legiti- 
mate sphere; they should never be 
caught asleep. 


These are times when secretarial 
problems increase. The old days of 
easy routine are no more. Each month 
seems to bring a fresh problem; a 
fresh loss of personnel or a new devel- 
opment never met with before. There 
is just one piece of genuine advice 
that will stand the test of the times, 
and that is to hold tight. It is essen- 
tial in these times that the Party 
should be preserved. It is therefore 
essential that we should stick together 
and increase the power of the Party 
and its numbers by every means in 
our power. The great thing to remem- 
ber is that Labour holds its power in 
the Government of to-day because it 
is the Labour Party, and because of 
its strength in the constituencies. it 
is as sure as night follows day that if 
Labour’s power in the constituencies 
diminishes, the influence of its Cabi- 
net representatives, will also lessen. 
However powerful Labour Ministers 
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may be, their strength rests not on 
their own prowess or personality, but 
upon the Movement which is behind 
them. If this is fully realised in the 
Movement it will provide a complete 
answer to the faint hearts or those 
who see no purpose- in war-time poli- 
tical activity. 


The old flowing and growing mem- 
bership campaigns may not be 
possible now. But it. should be rea- 
lised that the glamour and publicity 
which participation in the Govern- 
ment has given to the Party has 
attracted to it the interest and enquir- 
ing attitude of hundreds and thou- 
sands of voters. The Party is dis- 
cussed as never before, and by no 
means unsympathetically, by hordes 
of those who formerly voted against us. 
But these people are not converted. 
We have not got hold of them yet, 
nor are we certain of their votes next 
time. It is just these factors, and the 
undeniable knowledge we possess of 
the existence of this attitude and 
sympathy, which should make clear 
beyond cavil, the fact that we have 
a great opportunity to-day provided 
we don’t settle down to slumber. 


It is how we should take advantage 
of the position that matters. One 
golden rule is to do as much propa- 
ganda as possible whether by meetings, 
literature, or by advertising our Party 
on every possible occasion. Another 
golden rule is to stick like grim death 
to present membership and be ever on 
the outlook to increase. The great 
insurance companies consider their 
agent is doing well if he gets an 
average of one good penny member 
per day. The agent pursues the pros- 
pect until he gets him. Its just one 
more penny to the millions. But it 
is also an example to us. The “Pru” 
and others weren’t built on member- 
ship campaigns but on the almost only 
method open to ourselves to-day. 

If we pursue the odd ones only, 
among our own members families, we 
may get a mighty increase. 

If a third golden rule is needed it 
would be to keep our Parties func. 
tioning —and __ regularly. Counting 
backwards, our three golden rules 
spell Health, Wealth and Prosperity. 


And we shall need all three in th 
coming times. ee 


It seems a far cry to next May Day, 
but believe it or not some Parties are 
already looking ahead. Nobody, ot 
course, knows what may happen in 
the meantime, nobody is sure that 
arrangements made now: will fructify. 
But supposing we had taken that atti- 
tude last year and the year before, 
where would have been our May Day 
demonstrations. 

Some of the functions which some 
of our parties (we wish there were 
more), indulge in at May-time take 
months of preparation, and the prepa- 
rations are beginning earlier every 
year. We are getting like the Christ- 
mas card people used to be when they 
sent out their samples in Spring-time. 
The least that can be done now is to 
get a May Day Committee set up and 
called together for an early consulta- 
tion. Some divisions will want to 
make sure that their own member or 
candidate does not promise elsewhere, 
though if we were in their places we 
should be tempted to insist on real 
good preparation if asked to reserve 
the date. 


MORE CANDIDATES 
Yorks. (Ripon): Mr. R. Hartley, Elm 


Dene, Long Lane, Honley, Nr. 
Huddersfield. (D.L.P.). 
CARNARVONSHIRE: Mr. G. O. Roberts, 


70 High Street, Bethesda, Bangor, 
N. Wales. (D.L.P.). 


Co-operative Candidature 
Notts. (South): Mr. H. Norman 
Smith, 59 Windermere Road, West 
Wickham, Kent. 
Candidature Withdrawn 


Nortuants (Wellingborough) : 
Robert Fraser. 


Mr. 


NO “WANDERLUST” 
THIS MONTH 


Many readers will miss “The Wan- 
derlust” this month, but there is no 
matter in this issue which we felt 
should be crowded out. We have 
many letters of appreciation, but what 
do you say, as to continuing this 
feature? Please write the Editor, 
today. 


. 
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JIM 
MIDDLETON . 


(Secretary to the 
Labour Party) 


WRITES 
US AN 
INSPIRING 
MESSAGE 


Dear Herbert, 


I am glad to give you a word of congratulation upon “The Labour Organiser ” 
achieving twenty-one years’ service to the Party, and to send you on your way 
rejoicing with a cheer for the good work that still lies ahead for you, for your 
Journal, and for your many readers, 


As Editor during all these years, your contribution to the Party’s influence has 
been unique. Though your readers have been exceptional in that, in the main, 
they have been experts or comrades who would be experts in the technical aspects 
of Party Work, there will be unanimous agreement, I think, that month by month 
you have devised our instruction to be mingled with a friendly touch of humour 
and good fellowship that accords with the highest traditions of our Cause. You 
have never allowed our search for Socialism to be diverted or the humdrum detail 
of Party organisation and machinery to become anything but an effective means 

“to a much-to-be-desired end. Come fair weather or foul, you have kept the 
Socialist faith. You have proved that that flame in the soul need not diminish in 
any way the constant recognition of the hard practical difficulties of our Party 
tasks, and the solid and efficient methods required to overcome them. 


As the days and nights grow grimmer, with the fate of the world and all our 
hopes of its salvation, the need for the fortification of our faith becomes more 
insistent. Our immediate problems demand an ever-increasing courage and a 
firmer audacity. Your message of cheer and forthrightness and your unfailing 
grip on realities will always be welcome. 


Your little ship has had an eventful voyage so far. For the future | commend 
to you, as skipper, the old Admiral’s confident direction : ‘Sail on, Sail on—and. 
on!” 

Always fraternalliy yours, 


JIM MIDDLETON, 
Secretary. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 


The big campaign under the auspices 
of the National Council of Labour is 
in fulll swing and will not conclude yet. 
It is an open secret that the campaign 
has not been easy to arrange owing to 
the terrific calls in other directions 
upon the services of those speakers 
most in demand. Where we would 
have expected the campaign to have 
gone wrong would have been in the 
booking of halls, but this difficulty has 
proved less than that of securing the 
speakers themselves and of getting their: 
attendance. Labour certainly does not 
lack in speaking talent but the lime- 
light centres on a tew, and our own 
folk tend to make the matter worse by 
requiring those few and _ rejecting 
others. It always was so and we are 
not sure that but for this fact our 
Party might have been happier, 
stronger and better led; it might have 
retained some who left us. It is the 
old problem of the “stars” over again. 
Perhaps the best remedy, atter all, 
would be to give the lesser stars more 
and more of our own limelight and 
publicity. Our experience is that the 
best speeches and those to the point 
are nearly always made by those whom 
the newspapers do not call great. 


Which brings us to the point that it 
is little known that the Labour Party 
goes to great pains to secure that all 
its speakers big and “little” are fully 
informed on the subject matter of con- 
ferences of the kind here spoken of. 
The fortnightly notes for speakers have 
at all times been a model both for pre- 
ciseness and intormativeness. But on 
occasions like these campaigns the 
various departments of the Party co- 
operate to go much further. For in- 
stance, tor the present campaign no 
less than 22 pages of closely printed 
notes were produced. Seven pages were 
devoted to the theme itseli—a review 
of the case and the causes which the 
campaign was to further; then followed 
the records and a statement of: the 
policies and activities of the T.U.C., 
the Labour Party and Co-operative 
Movement in such matters during the 
war period. 


AT WORK 


It will be seen that Labour speakers 
are not intended to go wrong upon 
their facts; they are given facts to go 
by, and tood for preparation in their 
own way. The references they have 
supplied are authentic, and the notes 
are presented in a form which enables 
personal notes to be made on the blank 
backs or opposite pages. No doubt 
speakers sometimes think all this is 
unnecessary or superfluous tor them- 
selves. But: iswate The greatest 
speakers have always taken great pains 
with their facts, as their secretaries 
know to their cost. We must forget 
the day when a public speech was a 
matter of mere oratory, for to-day it is 
facts that count; and in presenting 
these tacts as a case it is not necessary 
that speeches should be standardised, 
for each speaker has his own method 
of presentation. Facts are common 
possessions, and it is the Party’s aim 
to make them more so. 


At present the Organisation Depart- 
ment of the Party is encouraging 
D.L.P.’s to take advantage of slackness 
in some directions to revise their con- 
stitution and rules. 

It may be that conditions after the 
war, and even conditions during the 
war, will require some modification in 
rules: indeed there may later be some 
changes, but it is a fact that some 
parties really have no rules, except 
those prescribed for them. Others 
forget that rules must be approved and 
endorsed by the N.E.C., and there 
must be no variation from the prin- 
ciples laid down in the model sets. It 
is just, as well to overhaul this sort of 
machinery now and to spread a wider 
knowledge of Party structure. There 
may be no time for these things when 
the testing time comes later on. 


A further point which is occupying 
the attention of Head Office is the need 
for D.L.P.’s to take immediate steps to 
improve the affiliations of Trade Union 
branches. It is quite true that some- 
thing will have to be done to arouse 
the consciences of Trade Union leaders 
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to the great disparity that exists be- 
tween ‘trade Union membership and 
affiliation to the Labour Party. At 
the moment less than half the Trade 
Unionists of the country are affiliated, 
and there is immense dissatisfaction in 
the local parties over this fact. But in 
many cases the remedy lies locally. 
To make up the leeway parties should 
push and push among the local 
branches both for full affiliation and 
fresh affiliations. It is quite probable 
that halif the difference might be made 
up in this way, but at least a consistent 
effort along these lines would tend to 
arouse the right feeling among the 
Trade Unions themselves, for it is in 
their hands that remedies lie that 
would remove entirely the present 
reproach. We would advise parties 
that have special difficulties in this way 
to lay them before their regional officer 
so that good advice and other steps 
might be forthcoming. 


Quite a number of our old activities 
are now lessened in number, and 
parties sometimes ask what they can 
do now. The Organisation Department 
of the Party consider that a good means 
for education and propaganda lies in 
the holding of divisional conferences 
on special matters and in the holding 
of one-day schools for Party members. 
“Democracy and Reconstruction con- 
ferences” are now being held in 
possible areas and valuable educational 
work is being done. Both these activi- 
ties provide a field tor energy, educa- 
tion and propaganda and moreover 
they tend to keep Party interest alive 
and improve the tone and strength of 
the machinery. Such affairs are mostly 
Saturday and Sunday functions and 
the approach of winter is an excellent 
time to hold them. 


Bazaars and Rationed 
Goods 


In our July issue we drew attention, 
in answer to a correspondent, to the 
effect upon Bazaars and Sales of Work 
of the rationing regulations, Purchase 
Tax, etc. 

By an Order dated 1st August, 1941, 
it is now an offence to supply rationed 
goods at these or similar functions, 
without obtaining from purchasers 
the appropriate number of coupons. 
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YOUTH 


It is good to see steps being taken to 
retain and develop the quite substan- 
tial amount of Youth Organisation in 
the country which is left to us despite 
war conditions. 


The times indeed are not easy for 
League of Youth activities, for, in 
addition to the continual outgrowth of 
the older members, those that are left 
are, as respects all but the younger 
ages, subject to the calls of Military 
Service and war work. 


But all is not lost by a long way. 
Reports show that the best thing of all, 
i.e. courage, tenacity and the spirit of 
youth, remains in many places. And 
curiously enough this appears to be 
most the case in the worst hit places. 
we wonder why this is, and why the 
same phenomenon is so apparent in 
other Party work. 


The Labour Party is again publish- 
ing the League of Youth Bulletin, and 
the present issue is conversational and 
informative. 


It is no use disguising the tact, how- 
ever, that the war has brought a blitz 
to League of Youth branches, dozens 
of which have shut down. In future 
branches are asked to report to Head 
Office at least every two months and 
unless news of them is so received they 
cannot be recognised. This is at lleast 
easy, and will avoid a repetition of 
some of the confusions which have 
arisen. 


We have no space to summarise all 
the excellent reports of branches which 
are given in the Bulletin. However, we 
note that Llanelly has a memhership of 
nearly 40, Grangetown (Cleveland) has 
70 members, West Hartlepool has a 
weekly meeting with an average attend- 
ance of 6s, North Islington a weckliy 
meeting which 25 to 30 members attend 
and so on. 

The branches whose reports are 
noted in the Bulletin are Llanelly, West 
Lewisham, Sowerby Bridge, Grange- 
town (Cleveland), Southall, South 
Battersea, Aberavon, Normanton, Hud- 
dersfield, East Kirkby, Ilterd, Erding- 
ton, West Hartlepool, North Islington, 
Nottingham, and East Lewisham. 
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HOW THEY KEEP : 
THE FLAG FLYING 


Scotland 


The 26th Annual Conference of the 
Scottish Council of the Labour Party 
was held on 20th September and we 
have before us a report of the Execu- 
tive ;Committee . presented at that 
gathering. The Report is somewhat 
humdrum because there is nothing 
striking to report. It does relate, how- 
‘ever, to a number of useful and 
necessary activities, ail of which con- 
tribute to the people’s welfare and 
vindicate the all the year round activi- 
ties of the Party. 


We note that during the year the 
number of Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
established in Scotiand rose from 30 to 
40 and the Scottish office maintains con- 
tact with each Bureau and regularly 
supplies to each of them the Citizens’ 
Advice Notes issued from time to time 
by the National Council for Social 
Service. 


Membership in Scotland is regarded 
as unsatisfactory and while this is to 
some extent understandable in present 
conditions the E.C. rightly complain 
that affiliated membership remains 
stationary when it should be showing 
a steady increase. There are in fact 
-only 158,000 affiliated ~ members, 
although the eligible membership is 
over 450,000. A complaint that Trade 
Unionists do not do their share in 
Labour Party machinery is, it appears, 
‘no. less true of Scotland than of the 
rest of Britain. We hope that one of 
the underlying causes of this state of 
things is not going to be lost sight of, 
or insufficiently pressed, by Trade 
Union leaders in their discussions with 
the Prime Minister concerning the 
Trades Disputes Act. 


The composition of the Executive 
Committee of the Scottish Council 
follows closely that of .the Labour 
Party National E.C: There are six 
members of the Trade Union Group 
however, and six of the Constituency 
Party Group. There are four E.C. 
members representing the Women’s 
Section Group, one member represents 
Socialist Societies and this is a repre- 


sentative of the Scottish Group of 
Labour M.P.’s. 

The Scottish Council, by-the-way, 
had a good financial year. 


Kettering 


Many local parties have at different 
times had a “number” at the local 
Co-operative Stores and though a few 
of them have managed to acquire a 
little nest egg by way of “divi” we 
have not heard of any great successes 
for some time. In this plan Party 
members are urged to give the Party’s 
number occasionally when making 
purchases and so surrender to the Party 
the dividend on those items as a con- 
tribution to its funds. Our experience 
was that members contributed only for 
a time and that the bulk of the cash 
raised was mainly due to the few who 
loyally persisted every week. 

We think better of the plan adopted 
by the Kettering D.L.P. who are going 
to have a Labour dividend week from 
October 6th—11th. The Party is seek- 
ing to raise {100 by asking all their 
Co-operative members to give the divi- 
dend on that week’s purchases over to 
the Party’s check number. This, at 
any rate, would spread the sacrifice 
evenly. We shall await with interest 
the result of this effort and, if success- 
ful, it may be copied elsewhere. 


Essex 


We have before us a return showing 
vital statistics in respect of Party 
membership in the county of Essex. 
Such figures are of course being pre- 
pared for all areas and the interesting 
point about this return is the fact that 
it covers many badly bombed con- 
stituencies. Therefore the most striking 
fact is that the whole of the 20 con- 
stituency parties are clear on _ the 
books for their affiliation tees for 1940, 
and most of them have also paid the 
by-election levy. 

Nor are the figures for membership 
in i940 considerable, for there are 
several tour-figure parties and Romford 
alone paid on 4,755 members. Romford 
this year obtained 3,500 cards and East 
Ham South and Ilford have. each 
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obtained 2,000 cards. Leyton West 
{also a constituency that has experi- 
enced bombing) is, however, the only 
one which has increased its member- 
ship this year, except Colchester, which 
is a trifle ahead on last year’s figures. 
Our sympathies go out to our friends 
in these areas, for some of them have 
suffered immensely and the whole 
twenty know what loss of membership 
through loss of life means. Essex 
does indeed set an example of stead- 
fastness to the rest of the country. 
Birmingham 

Many devices have been adopted for 
getting members to meetings, and in 
Birmingham a fixed date for Party 
meetings is usually the rule. There 
are many sound advantages in this 
plan, although holidays and special 
events will occur to upset it and to 
make special circularisation necessary. 

Birmingham Borough Labour Party 
has now issued a card giving the dates 
for Party meetings six months ahead 
and no notification through post or 
otherwise will be given except this 
card. This method is likely to work 
well. where a fixed meeting place is 
possible. It cannot of course be adopted 
in divisions where the meetings move 
round or in cases where officers are 
uncertain of their freedom from work. 


Brecon and Radnor 

We continue to receive from Ald. 
Tudor Watkins, Secretary, Brecon and 
Radnor D.L.P., copies of the highly 
useful bulletin issued by that Party, 
No. 55, of which is now to hand. These 
bulletins, usually of several pages 
crammed full of detailed information 
of value to the workers, must involve 
an expenditure of a considerable 
amount of investigation and labour 
and they appear to us to be unique. 
At any rate we have not received for 
so long a period bulletins of other 
parties or any crammed with so much 
information so weli to the point. 


Reading 

We note that the recent Vegetable 
and Flower Show organised by the 
Reading Labour Party attracted some 
200 entries. The Woodcraft Folk were 
also represented at the show where 
they had a stall on which were dis- 
played numerous examples of the 
handicraft work of their members as 
well as camp photographs which 
included some international ones. This 
Party has also had an allotment com- 
petition which was not so successful. 


However, two of the Labour coun- 
cillors appear in the first three awards 
—which may convey a lesson and an 
example ‘to some Tory councillors in 
other places, who parade a lot about 
allotments but don’t take up one them- 
selves. 


Stafford 


The County of Stafford is waking up. 
The time was when nearly every seat 
was held for Labour, but that was 
1929. Recently the County Federation 
Was re-organised and Jim Simmons, 
formerly one of the Party propa- 
gandists, and now Candidate tor 
Wolverhampton West, is, by a_part- 
time arrangement with the Party, pay- 
ing considerable attention to county re- 
organisation. We learn that a big 
campaign has been planned _ for 
October and that Mr. J. P. Conolly, 
Mrs. Fenn and Mr. Simmons will each 
spend a month in the North Staffs. 
area. Staffordshire really consists of 
three fairly well-marked industrial 
areas. The Potteries are in the North 
and the Black Country in the South, 
while the middle, although it has an 
agricultural belt, is centred on Stafford 
which in turn adjoins a mining and 
manufacturing area. Staffordshire 
indeed ought to be as sound for 
Labour as the County of Durham. We 
will wait and see. 


(Concluded from page 16) 


But to take these powers away, to 
lump several counties together, and 
hand their powers over to a distant 
authority is another matter altogether. 
Once again: London is one thing, but 
the provinces are another. And one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

Furthermore, our present system of 
Local Government has given us a 
body of trained administrators, who do 
provide a safeguard against corrup- 
tion and tyranny. It is the big plums 
that rascals want. 

Labour has a big army of local ad- 
ministrators, able, active and earnest. 
Must these be deprived of power, or 
sent to Hades, so that some big-wig, 
or a bushel of big-wigs, may decide all 
—and, of course, pocket all ? 

Labour must look ahead for attacks 
that will not be open ones; for pro- 


‘posals that may look good till they are 


prized open; and for fatal advice from 
friends, who may not be seeing all the 


gamie. 
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Our Literature Review 


Annual Conference Report 

The printed report of the L.P. 
Annual Conference ought by now to 
have percolated through to every Party 
officer and interested member. Has 
it? We refer every year to the impor- 
tance of this vital publication — the 
annual red-book of the Party—and we 
just don’t understand how any man or 
woman can claim to be an informed 
Labourite and not be in possession of 
the reports of the E.C., the Parliamen- 
tary Party, the National Conference 
proceedings, and all the essential data 
collated in this annual volume. 

The personal and semi-personal data 
is always of particular value, especially 
the lists of secretaries, M.P.’s, candi- 
dates and agents together with the 
strength of the various organisations as 
disclosed by their affiliated membership. 

We much regret the war-time neces- 
sity which has resulted in the suspen- 
sion of separate lists of M.P.’s, of 
candidates and of agents. The result 
is a jumbling of all this information 
under the Party particulars, and an 
elaborate system of asterisk-ing to 
show who is who and which is which. 
This system is unhelpful and addresses 
of M.P.’s and candidates are not given. 
We hope for an early return to separate 
lists, a system that cannot involve so 
much extra cost after all. 


The Social Services 

“A very well-known public man, with 
a wide experience in political and 
public affairs. said to me recently, 
‘Your Party doesn’t brag enough. You 
have changed the face of politics, and 
you should keep on telling the people 
so.” 

I reflected. 


The Labour Party was born at the 
Trade Union Congress in 1899. 

The Parliamentary Labour Party 
may be said to have had its birth in 
the Parliament of 1906, and so had the 
Social Services System. I made a 
graph chart which showed :— 


(a) The growth of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. : 


(b) The expansion of the Social 
Services. 


Clearly they ran together. They 
were as closely related to one another 
as could be.” 

So says George Ridley, M.P., in the 
Labour Party 1d. pamphlet entitled: 
“The Social Services, Yesterday, To- 
day and To-morrow.” 

This pamphlet is not exactly a re- 
construction pamphlet, a spate of 
which type will surely soon be due for 
publication. It is rather an examina- 
tion, or a pre-examination, of some of 
the services, and a plea for co-ordina- 
tion and “tidying up” It throws a 
unique light on some of the defici- 
encies of our social services—malfor- 
mations which «ist largely because 
the social services are a growth and 
very often a pruned and pollarded 
growth at that. 

Mr. Ridley has, in fact, done with 
the social services what the “L.O.” has 
at times done with our election and 
franchise Laws. The pamphlet 
prompts the thought that before we 
blossom out on reconstruction, much 
similar work to this might be done so 
that we can see more clearly the faults 
of the present system and the inequali- 
ties we seek to remove. 

This pamphlet, by-the-way, should 
do well. 100 copies cost 6/-. 


Plan for Post-War Scotland 

In the scheme of Labour Party 
Organisation Scotland has two Regiona} 
officers similar to Wales, London and 
the six other regions into which 
England is divided. But there is a 
difference: Scotland is the home of a 
nation with historic and social tradi- 
tions and problems which are peculiar 
to it. This has been reflected at all 
times in imperial legislation. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Plan for 
Post-war Scotland” which has been 
produced by the L.P. Scottish Execu- 
tive (Secretary: John Taylor), the 
Scotsman will find his post-war prob- 
lems dealt with from the Scottish 
angle, while the Englishman who 
reads it may receive an education. 
This pamphlet does not take general 
reconstruction for its thesis (that is 
the job of the Party as a whole), but 
it considers the peculiarities, the 
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especial problems and the aspirations 
of Scotland in relation to the position 
after the war, and puts its finger on 
many points which would never occur 
to an Englishman. A Scotsman 
quite naturally resents being treated 
as a region of Britain — “a kind of 
legislative after-thought for which ill- 
considered and hurriedly devised 
addenda are tacked on to permissive 
Acts of Parliament.” 

Taking the pamphlet as a whole, the 
business essayed there has been admir- 
ably accomplished without going out- 
side its sphere. Housing is one of 
Scotland’s pressing problems, and it is 
far more pressing than in any big 
quarter of the Southern partner. We 
read with amazement of 36 houses to 


the acre being an agreed pre-war. 


standard. Why, 30 years ago we were 
battling in Birmingham for eight 
house to the acre! To-day, wide 
tracts, covering at least half the acre- 
age on which Glasgow is built are 
to-day covered with estates built very 
near to our original aim! 

Scotland, too, has its Highlands, its 
differences in agriculture, its heavy 
industries—all sorts of conditions that 
are native—to distinguish the North- 
ern part of this Isle from the other. 
This pamphlet is good work. 


The L.P. Diary 

Very soon many of us will be making 
dates for 1942. We shall want our 
diaries, and the Labour Party Diary 
(now in the press), with its 30 pages 
of special information, other useful 
features, and convenient arrangement 
is being eagerly awaited. 

But each Party should order a sufti- 
cient supply and encourage the Diary 
habit. Twelve copies work out at 
1/414 per copy, or selling at 1/6 yield 
a profit of 1/6 to the funds. One-and- 
sixpence is a small price to pay for a 
dainty book that lasts the year 
through, and is an insurance against 
a disordered life and muddled meetings. 


Why is Germany Aggressive ? 

The above is the title of the latesi 
N.C.L.C. pamphlet which sells at 3d. 
The band of industrious writers of the 
Socialist Clarity Group are the authors. 

It would not do ‘to accept this 
pamphlet, its conclusion or even all its 
assumptions without subjecting them 


to question and criticism. Indeed, the 
very contradictions of the present 
world conflict make any examination 
of the world and the possible peace, 
such as is here attempted, a matter 
largely of groping for the truth. The 
real value of the pamphlet lies here, 
but there will be much more groping 
yet. Though we differ from much that 
is written in this pamphlet, we think 
the conclusions indicate an enlighten- 
ment which is refreshing in these days, 
and which must be pressed home to 
distinguish the peace aims of British 
Labour from those of the imperialist 
or of capitalist states. 


We have no doubt that N.C.L.C. 
students will correct the authors on 
one or two points. For instance, the 
authors say that “during the last 75 
years Germany has without question 
been the disturbing and aggressive 
factor in European history.” Surely 
it was France who was responsible for 
the Franco-German war at the begin- 
ning of this period? And do we 
forget the imperialism of France after 
the Great War? All writers who 
touch these thorny subjects to-day 
should be careful not to arrive at right 
conclusion on wrong premises. 


LET THE 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU / 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


Phone 27813 LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 
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Labour Party 
Regional Organisation 


Regional organisation. in the Labour 
Party is proceeding apace, and to the 
advantage of its organisation. 

«, Having provided tor Constituency 
Parties in 1918, the Party in 1921 went 
a ‘step further, and divided the country 
into nine areas or regions, appointing 
to each a man and woman crganiser. 
Later the Party sought to set up 
County Organisations, or Federations 
of Constituency Parties which it did 
with varying success. 

' hese steps were but faint gestures 
towards real regional organisation, for 
with the exception of Scotland the 
regions themselves had no corporeal 
existence ofr co-operative connection 
among the parts. Scotland had long 
had its Scottish Council and special 
provision for dealing with certain 
Scottish affairs. The rest of the 
country was divided as equally as may 
be and with due regard for convenience 
of visitation by the organisers. 

This was as far as Party resources 
and the developments in the consti- 
tuencies could take us, but London 
presented a special problem, and there 
a different sort of regional organisation 
developed (with marked success) in 
association with the London’ Labour 
Party. 


The Party’s scheme worked well for 
a time, but with success it began to 
be manifest that the areas were too 
lange, that they needed division into 
economically natural “areas, and that 
some’ measure ot representation, by 
and, ‘consultation with) the Parties in 
the areas was desirable. 

, These things. have. been seen for 
many years. But for the calamities of 
1931 and’ the disappointment of 1935, 
with ‘continued financial stringency, 
changes, might) have been made long 
ago. . 

Today the, Labour. Party is feeling 
its way to a new and better-division of 
the, country, and to means for securing 
maximum co-operation in- natural 
areas, though these movements are 
hampered by money, by the times, and 
by the need to prepare the ground tor 
genuine all-round co-operation. 


A start was made a few years ago 
with South Wales, a naturally-knit area 
which presented a fine opportunity. 
The Regional Council here set up is on 
somewhat different lines to those likely 
to succeed elsewhere, and there is 
T.U.C. co-operation here. Splendid work 
has been done and a new era inaugu- 
rated, not only in organisation, but in 
the power and influence which Labour 
possesses. 


Lancashire and Cheshire offered 
another closely-welded area where 
regional organisation of the new sort 
might succeed, and afford, too, im- 
measurable advantage to the consti- 
tuency Parties covered by its area. 
The experiment has proved a great 
success. The Council is modelled 
similarly to a Divisional Labour’ Party 
(which itself is modelled on National 
lines) and delegates represent affililated 
Unions or D.L.P’s as the case may be. 
The Council in its comparatively short 
life has acquired a real predominancy 
in the politics of Lancashire and 
acquired a great influence in public 
life. In short, it has raised Labour’s 
prestige and much advanced its work. 


The North-Eastern District of the 
Party runs from Berwick to Sheffield. 
It covers at least two quite distinct 
natural economic and political entities. 
The North-East Coast comprises one 
such area (with the addition of 
naturally connected North-Western 
counties) and the powerful industrial 
centres of the Southern half of the 
district comprise another. 


Steps are now being taken to double 
the L.P. organising staff in these areas 
and to set up Councils as indicated. 
The result should greatly enhance 
Party influence, and especially benefit 
the weaker units, while leading to 
Party voting strength being more and 
more expressed in terms of solidity 
and membership. 

The Midlands, we believe, come next 
and this, like some other parts of the 
country, does net possess such natural 
lines of cleavage. On the other hand 
it is decidedly not (as those who do 
not know it may think) a natural unit 


ier ieee is 


ee ee ee a rs 


desirous of 
-greater usefulness to the Party have 


-derived from the course. 


or linked by any tie of common 
interest. 
: Conversations are now taking place 
however, regarding a division that is 
acceptable, and as to further steps. 
“That these measures will succeed is, 
we believe, certain, and a great step 
forward in democratic functioning and 
‘organisational success will be made. 
After this there will be other de- 
‘velopments, but Scotland, London, S. 
Wales, Lancs. and Cheshire, North- 
‘East Yorkshire, East and West or 
Central Midlands will not be a bad 
face to put betore Conterence next 
year. After all, even wartime has its 
opportunities. 


THAT NEW CROP OF 
ORGANISERS 


Mr. W. Baretcot, Woolwich, where 
his#Party is a pioneer of Parties as he 
himself has been a’ pioneer and a 
prophet among organisers, writes to 
“us :— 

“IT was greatliy interested in your 
article ‘A New Crop otf Organisers, etc.’ 
‘in the current ‘Labour Organiser.’ 
‘This ‘peace time’ in agency work 
affords opportunity for discussing the 
future, and in the hope of stimulating 
discussion, I submit the following. 

‘May I take this opportunity of 
heartily congratulating you on your 
-successtul fight for agents’ superannua- 
‘tion. It is a real triumph—and personal 
to you.” 

Mr. Baretoot writes : — 

‘While not agreeing with the sweep- 
ing assertion that the study course for 
Labour Agents has been the abject 
failure the article in the last issue of 
“The Labour Organiser’ would make it 
appear to be, the article will serve a 
most useful purpose if it provokes 
thought as to post-war agency and 
organisation. ‘ 

“As one of the principal examiners, 
I know that Harolid Croft has done a 
splendid job of work for the Party 
under difficult conditions. Many young 
men who have no intention of making 
agency a profession, but who are 
fitting themselves for 


expressed to me the benefit they have 
There is no 


doubt in my mind that many of these 
young men would be glad to accept 


whole-time service even at personal 


loss were there greater ‘security ot 


‘tenure.’ 
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“While the trade unions have done 
splendidly in this direction in many 
constituencies, we have to face the tact 
that there is no ‘security’ in scores of 
constituencies which must be won if 
Labour is to win a stabilised Parlia- 
mentary majority. 

The Party superannuation scheme 
for agents is a big step forward in 
attracting men and women with the 
office qualifications set out in the 
‘Labour Organiser’ article. But the 
age of 65 is a long time to look forward 
to when one is young; present ‘security’ 
will loom the larger. 


“I anticipate the retort that it is up 
to the agent to ensure his own salary 
through members’ subscriptions. A 
devilish doctrine which I have never 
accepted. True, it is the agent’s job 
to organise for a big individual mem- 
bership and where possible also an 
affiliated membership. But it crabs his 
style if his first thought is that his 
livelihood depends on first raising his 
own salary. 


AULD ACQUAINTANCE 


The Regional Conterences of the 
Party are creating a_ considerable 
amount of work for the National 
District Organisers. The secret of 
successful organisation lies in passing 
the work on—‘devolution of work,” 
an often-heard phrase in the Mid- 


lands. It has been necessary to trouble 
local secretaries for long lists -of 


affiliated bodies, and all have responded 
nobly. But the palm must go to Mr. 
C. C. Jones, of Smethwick, whose 
humorous response—the first received 
—is worth printing: 


‘Dear Bert,—I received your letter 
asking for lists for use in connection 
with the Conference of September 3 
this morning. Now, I reckon to work 
on Bank Holiday just to show my 
independence; moreover, I decline to 
enjoy myself in the way that Henry 
Dubb does. Accordingly, I am able 
to let you have the list by return. My 
motto is, ‘Be just in time and tear 
not. You may depend upon me to 
do my whack in making the Confer- 
ence a success. With heartiest regards, 
trusting you are well, Yours sincerely, 
C. C. Jones, Secretary Smethwick Trade 
and Labour Council. 

[From the “L.O.” tor September, 


1921.| 
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THIS IS PERSONAL 


Our readers will regret to hear that 
Miss Annie Somers, Woman Organiser 
for London, who had been in ill-health 
for a long time, has felt obliged to 
resign her post for that reason. 

Miss Somers was appointed to the 
post in 1921, along with eight other 
women officers, to correspond with the 
nine areas into which the country had 
just been divided for organisational 
purposes. Not all were new appoint- 
ments, however, and two or three of 
the organisers had, at that time, been 
employed tor several years. 

That other retirements may take 
place in the next year or two seems 
very possible, but the little band who 
served with Dr. Marion Phillips have 
stood up to the work remarkably well. 
Excluding Miss Somers no fewer than 
six of the original women’s staff still 
hold office, five of them in the posts 
they cccupied in 1921. 


There must be hosts of former actiye 
and seemingly indispensable “young- 
sters” whose places are more or less 
worthily filled by others while they 
serve in the forces. It is a cruel 
lesson of life that none are indispen- 
sable, though we feel the loss of 
young enthusiasm and their eager 
energy. Teskey King of Hull (son of 
his father of that ilk and known to 
our readers), is one of these. “Young” 
Teskey (he was only 20), was the book 
reviewer of the Labour “Hull Citizen,” 
a contributor of other articles to that 
paper, Chairman of one ward commit- 
tee and secretary to another, a Borough 
E.C. member and several other things. 
He is now in Egypt—and broadcasts. 
Oh, for the time when the lads return, 
the captains and the kings depart, and 
the truth in Kipling’s great prayer finds 
wide acceptance. Then we'll build 


Jerusalem—even in England’s scarred 
and battered land! 


We learn that several of the “over 
65’s” among Labour agents contem- 
plate retirement later this year. It will 
be well-earned retirement for most of 
them—but who are they, and where 


are they, who will take their places? 


No young men need apply during the. 


war, more’s the pity: for the Ministry 
of Labour doesn’t 


of agents is of very great importance— 
or possibly that the organisation of 


Labour’s forces in the constituencies- 


can wait. 


Of all people Labour r 
should be the ones to realise that if 
Labour loses grip in the constituencies 
they go too. The P.M. will never fear 


a force that is weak in the country— 


and that fact carries a bigger moral 


and a wider meaning than anything. 


else said in this issue. 


We regret to announce the death 
of Mr. Bert Killip which took place 
a short while ago. Mr. Killip died 


while being taken to hospital following. 


a collapse in the street. Mr. Killip 


was 61 at the time of his death. He 


was formerly associated with the Leeds 
Labour Movement, and at one time 
National Organiser of the S.D.F. He 
was for some time also agent to Will 
Thorne, M.P. 


on her loss. 


This is what one of the younger 


brigade writes from the County of 


Durham :— 


Enclosed please find P.O. value 5/- 
for a further year. \ 
for several years I have taken interest 
in Party Organisation. I started as 


I.L.P. secretary under my very dear 


friend and colleague, “ Jack” Cape, 
and during his illness I 
through all his Divisional) work. 


I have taken my “Diploma” and 


“ Proficiency ” course certificates. I 


have been greatly helped in all my 
work by the “Labour Organiser,” the 


points of law, suggestions in organisa- 
tion, and various articles. 


Congratulations on yours, and the’ 
Strength te your arm: 


paper’s success. 
for the future. 


think that the 
preservation of the Labour Party’s staff 


Ministers. 


He had in his time 
done much work for Labour and we 
extend our sympathies to Mrs. Killip- 


As a young miner’ 


carried 


r 


mene ay 
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The Rural Situation 


During the whole life of the Labour 
Party one of the perennial problems in 
organisation has been the “rural cons 
stituencies.” 


We have spoken of them as if they 
all were inaccessible backwaters 
that no fellah could reach except he 
were a Staniey or a Livingstone; as it 
they were inhabited by ogres and 
ignoramuses (or ignoramii, which- 
ever is right); and as if the darkest 
of Dark Continents lay 30 or so miles 
from our door. Readers of the “Wan. 
derlust” know that the Editor has 
explored these regions—and found 
quite nice people there. 


It is many years since we wrote of 
“The Changing Countryside,” wherein 
we pointed out modern developments 
that were tending to “civilise” rural 
Britain, make it more accessible any- 
way, and open to our propaganda. 
This article is written to review that 
situation and to show also how much 
we have moyed since; almost to prove 
that the truly rural constituency 
doesn’t exist to-day; and certainly that 
our chances to-morrow lie in these 
places, which, with real effort, we can 
win. And when Labour rules the 
country the New Social Order will not 
be far off. 

Let it be remembered that all last 
century a great radical tradition existed 
in the counties. We have missed that 
inheritance in lots of places: for 
though it is true that the Liberals 
with their Radical wing managed to 
explore, and win, many rural constiu- 
encies, they had advantages which 
Labour did not possess. 

In Liberalism’s great days the ruling 
classes were divided. They might be 
found in either camp; the squire him- 
self might be Liberal; less likely the 
parson, but always some of the 
“gentry.” And so a foundation of 
organisation could be found on every 
countryside, with money, and carriages, 
and speakers, and wealthy candidates 
to boot. 

When Labour began we had no 
candidates, no money, no transport and 
no means of propaganda in rural parts. 

Consider the situation only forty-one 
years ago. We had no inheritance of 


country “gentry” to make a stand or 
opening for us; little Trade Unionism 
in such places; and though through 
the “Clarion” and other papers we 
knew of some scouts and daring souls 
in remote hamlets, there were no 
*buses, no motors, tew telephones, bad 
roads and a devil of a lot more imme- 
diately profitable work to do nearer 
home. ‘Trains and carriers’ carts were 
the main means of transport in the 
country. The cycle was just coming 
into its own. The lone scouts came to 
see us occasionally on push bikes, and 
those of us as luckily mounted, some- 
what less occasionally, went to see 
them—and scatter seeds of propa- 
ganda on unfertile and barren ground 
by the way. 

Let us see what has happened since: 


1. The bike is now a_ universal 
possession. se 


2. The motor has come into its 
own, not, as only 20 years ago, 
as a rich man’s possession, but as 
the working tool of hundreds of 
thousands. 


3. "Buses have opened up almost 
every rural road of-any impor- 
tance with services at least two 
or three times a week to almost 
every village of size. 


4. The travelling habit has seized 
the people in a mighty hold. 
While our fathers often didn’t 
know the village ten miles away, 
the present generation spreads 
everywhere. Town and country 
merge and surge incessantly. 


5. Among the middle classes the 
telephone is to-day a daily neces- 
sity. There are forty where one 
existed that number of years ago. 


Now successful organisation depends 
on contact. Whatever was true twelve 
or twenty years ago (and the changes 
have been rapid), none can maintain 
to-day that contact in a rural constit- 
uency is impossible. It is quicker, 
indeed, to travel 25° miles in the 
country than to travel from. side to 
side of towns like Manchester, Leeds or 
Birmingham. The method is different, 
it costs more, and it is individual; and 
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these are the real problems, not 
impracticability. 

Yet another factor is the change in 
the rural mind. “Hodge” is as much 
“Dodge” to-day as the townsman is, 
and equally intelligent. 


In forty years there has been a great 
spread of literature, the invention 0} 
extension of the wireless, the phase or 
craze of the picture house (even in 
villages), an extension of social services, 
and other factors which, combined 
with travel, have brought country 
intelligence quite up to town standards. 
Great newspaper circulations have also 
been built up, a huge new class oi 
reader brought in, and there have been 
at times great chunks of spasmodic 
Labour propaganda and distribution of 
literature. 


There are still other factors to 
reckon with. There has been a great 
influx of house owners into the 
country. Not all these are Tories 
either. There has been vast building 
of working class houses in the areas of 
some “rural” constituencies, and, since 
the Great War, a steady drift of fac- 
tories and workers into the country. 


Any more? Yes, we have not men- 
tioned the real rural workers, the farm 
labourers, or the roadmen (quite a big 
class, you know). 


Industrial organisation among these 
workers has proceded apace. (You 
might help it, friend.) There is hope 
for these important workers and elec- 
tors at last. While the slum dweller 
drifts into non-Unionism, the rural 
dweller finds his goal. 


So we could proceed. So what is 
this problem of the rural constituen- 
cies? The opportunities are there, the 
stars are favourable, the harvest is 
surely ripe for reaping. 

We must forget the dreary past and 
speak not of difficulties but of oppor- 
tunities. Even so we had better face 
facts. 


Rural organisation is more expen- 
sive than town organisation. There 
are travel costs, certain other costs are 
higher, and there are not the same 
social opportunities for making money, 

If this problem is faced, and some 
extra help afforded in propaganda and 
organisation to rural constituencies 
the old ghost can be laid, and we may 


march to triumph. Some new type of 


propagandist-organiser seems called 
for, but is that problem too thorny? 

One final word. Every county divi- 
sion in normal times needs a car, or 
two or three. Why not set that up as. 
as ambition at once and set about 
raising the money? 

Our rural supporters have never been 
lacking in courage. It may need some 
courage to face the new facts and even 
to realise that their old case is gone, 
and that these are new times. 

To-day there should be a new 
approach to the whole problem for 
the day is coming when the peasantry 
and rural dweller may recruit our 
strength and renew our youth in un- 
measured numbers. Whoso shares 
with us this contemplation of new 
adventure and prospect of fresh con- 
quest must get ready, and now. The 
harvest waits. 


Labour Agents’'"""™ 
Superannuation Society 


Our readers will be interested to 
learn that the launching of the above 
Society has proceeded without a hitch. 
Practically every Labour agent applied 
for membership and is now paying, 
while real difficulties in application 
have been almost non-existent. It is 
good news also that the raising of the 
initial deficit it now assured, thanks to 
the energetic work of the officers of 
the Party. 

In the Transport and General 
Workers Record we read the follow- 
ing: 
“At the Labour Party Conference it 
was decided to set up a superannuation 
fund for Labour Party agents and, in. 
order to liquidate the initial liability, 
it was decided to ask all affiliated 
organisations tor a non-recurring levy 
of 3d. per affiliated member. 

“The Union has sent in its quota, 
which amounts to the very generous 
contribution of £4,375, and has re- 
ceived through Mr. J. S. Middleton 
(Labour Party Secretary) the National 
Executive Committee’s warm apprecia- 
tion of the prompt and _ generous 
manner in which the Union responded 
to the decision of the Conference. 

“Those of our members who take an 
active part in the work of locali Labour 
Parties will be glad that at last this 
question of a superannuation fund for 


: 
t 
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and various 
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the agents has been settled. It has 
been discussed for many years, but 
until this year it has not been found 
possible to reach a satisiactory decision. 

““The Labour Party agents, whose 
numbers have increased in recent years 
with the growing strength of the local 
parties, are among the most _hard- 
worked of all men in the Movement. 
Building up a well-informed member- 
ship and keeping the Party machinery 
in good condition and ready for all 
emergencies, smoothing out the many 
difficulties which are 
bound to arise where you have a people 
enthusiastic and alert in body and 
mind, and maintaining that team spirit 
which is so essential to victory at the 
polls, take up practically the whole of 


their time. They have little time for 
leisure, and during elections their 
responsibilities are very heavy. ‘hey 


are required to have a full knowledge 
of electoral law, and during the contest 
they must be ever on the alert against 
activities which, should the candidate 
be successful, might lead to him being 
unseated. 

“When the time comes for them to 
retire, they have earned their rest, and 
it is good to know that the Movement 
has now made it possible for them to 
spend their old age with a reasonable 
measure of security, which, during the 
best years of their lives, they have tried 
to obtain for others, 


FILMS 


In the Labour Party we are not yet 
alive to the gigantic propaganda value 
of films, and few officers possess the 
necessary insight into the technicolo- 

ies: nor of the service either, by 
which the Workers’ Film Association 
Ltd. make all this simpler. Here, 
indeed, is a great and growing service 
to the Workers’ Movements which is 
little understood or appreciated by the 
local officers and rank and file on the 
political side. : 

We shall, by references from time 
to time endeavour to remove this 
reproach. In the work of education, 
the picture may well replace the plat- 
form on dozens of occasions and do 
work too that the platform cannot. 
Neither can we over-estimate the value 
of films in the big political conflicts of 
the future. Elections may be won or lost 
by the extent or absence of film propa- 


ganda and education. Political Labour 
must wake up to its new changes, 

The Workers’ Film Association Ltd., 
who publish a periodical Bulletin ot 
Films (Seprember-October is just out), 
give also in this publication some news 
or their work. ‘Lhus, a “tlm school,” at 
which over 60 ‘students atended, was 
recently helid as a two-day aftair at 
Oxford. Our own desired attendance 
was frustrated by other events. A 
Conference, one, we hope, of a big 
country-wide effort, was held at Braa- 
ford on 20th September. This Confer- 
ence was entertained and _ instructed 
by the showing of The Builders, 
Voice of the People, Youth, This is 
Poland, the first W.F.A. News Reel, a 
cartoon, and some educational shorts-—— 
a nice return, we should imagine, for 
the delegation fee of 1/-, apart alto- 
gether from the speech or speeches. 

The Workers’ Film Association, by- 
the-bye, supply film shows, hire films, 
supply equipment and contract to, make 
silent or sound films, besides other 
Services. 


We would like knowledge of these 
matters to spread and the way 
opened for contact with D.L.P.’s and 
L.L.P.’s, so that the film becomes a 
real part of our armoury and method. 
The first step is to interest local officers, 
and any who apply to this journal 
will be advised and put in touch. 

Local organisations, by-the-way, 
may take up associate membership for 
which the fee is £1 18. per annum. 


The advantages are:— 


(a) Copy of each issue of the Film 
Bulletin, a journal which sets: 
out to review the most important 
releases of feature and documen- 
tary films; 

(b) Copy of each issue of The Cine 
Technician, the journal of the 
Association of Cine Technicians, 
the Trade Union of the technical 
workers in the film industry. 
Considerable space is devoted 
therein to the discussion of tech- 
nical problems in connection with 
the use of the film for propaganda 


purposes; 
(c) Film Catalogues of 16mm. 
sound or silent films when 
available; 


(d) Copy of literature on use of the 
films published by the three 
national workers’ organisations; 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Beware ‘Provincial’ Government 


At the present time there are a grow- 
ing number of rumours and references 
to sweeping changes “needed” (sic) in 
our Local Government system. These 
rumours are not directed at mere re- 
forrn and re-adjustment ot functions 
(which is sorely needed) but at the 
suppression of much of our present 
machinery and the creation of a 
number of big area bodies to which 
certain functions may be transtenred, 
including some functions of the 
Imperial Parliament. ; 

This matter requires very careful 
watching. Is it that Labour’s slow but 
sure capture of Local Government in 
so many places, both accomplished 
and probable, is to be met by the 
creation of great autocratic bodies, 
which even if elective, will put such 
taxes on our election machinery as to 
make victory most uncertain and 
improbable ? (The difficulty of winning 
the County Councils is a case in 
point). Or is it that certain people 
enamoured of the emergency “ dicta- 
tors,” or regarding only the especial 
needs of London, are ignorant of our 
war-time tolerance but detestation of 
the one, and of the entirely different 
conditions persisting outside the 
Metropolis ? 

What Napoleon thought fitting for 
France 140 years ago seems in these 
fatal times of absoluteism to have a 
strange fascination for those practising 
the new order. But it is not to such 
that we should be looking for inspira- 
tion or ideas. The tenets of our own 
creed are a sure guide, and these point 
in a different direction. 

Let it be conceded at once that for 
Scotland there is a clear case for 
devolution. In a lesser degree there is 
a case, too, tor Wales, or parts of it; 
for South Lancashire; the North East; 
parts of Yorkshire (with N. Derbys. and 
N. Notts.); sand for the industrial 
middle of England. But when, in the 
latter cases, one comes to examine the 
common problems of these areas, and 
their separate existence from national 
planning, one finds the ground some- 
what bare. 

Twenty-five years ago we ourselives 
were engaged by means of Conterences, 
etc., in telling the people of the Black 
Country and Birmingham that theirs 
Was a unit—to be knit by a common 
transport system, and a common gas, 


water and electricity supply; to be one 
as a sewerage, town-planning and rate- 
able area. But that was twenty-five 
years ago, and since then national 
planning has moyed. But the terrific 
inertia, that might now be aroused into 
a flaming “anti” crusade, hasn’t. Let 
ambitious Gauletiers beware! ! 


It is indeed difficult, except in the 
exceptions we have named, to find 
functions Regional authorities could 
perform. Endowed with certain 
powers we might set up in this country 
what would virtually be a series of 
petty states, each to an extent com- 
petitive with the others, and introduc- 
ing a new confusion to our government 
with a senseless imitation of U.S.A. 
state legislation on a minor scale. 


Endowed with other powers, such as 
authority over water supplies, rating, 
transport, education, police, housing, 
etc., we see much the same likelihood, 
with the addition of grave discontent 
in neglected areas tar from the centre. 
The parish pump may be parochial, 
but the man on the spot knows best 
how to pump; and he consumes the 
output. 


Most problems of government are 
common to the whole country. None 
are common to large arbitrary areas. 
Truiy local as apart from imperial 
problems are almost all problems for 
comparatively small- areas; certainly 
quite obvious areas. 


This is not to say there is no case 
for recasting and readjusting the 
powers of local authorities. Many 
boroughs, and’ the counties surround- 
ing them, have common problems; the 
present powers of both need revision 
or they require to be brought together. 


(Concluded on page 7) 


(Concluded from page 15) 


(e) Copies of all circulars issued by 
the W.F.A. Ltd. relating to film 
hire, sale of equipment, road 
shows, film schools, conferences 

and exhibitions of special films. 


(f) Rebate of varying percentages 
for all types of photographic 
and projection apparatus except 
where trade agreements prevent 
such a concession. 


